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A Christian minister and a Jewish rabbi were recently 
discussing in a friendly way their respective religious beliefs. 
The discussion soon led to a consideration of the chief and 
vital difference : the Old Testament Messianic predictions and 
their fulfilment in Jesus of Nazareth. "You certainly ad- 
mit," said the former, "that the Old Testament contains a 
series of increasingly explicit predictions concerning a per- 
sonal Messiah ?" The latter, who had the greater part of 
the Hebrew Bible at his tongue's end, replied, "I do not 
find them there." Greatly astonished, the minister ex- 
claimed, "You certainly do not mean to say that we Chris- 
tians read all these predictions into the Old Testament?" 
With the utmost suavity the rabbi said, " You will pardon 
me, but that is precisely what I mean to say." This inci- 
dent is not related for the purpose of showing how ' ' until 
this very day at the reading of the Old Covenant the same 
veil remaineth unlifted " that in Paul's day obscured the 
Jewish perception of the prophetic contents of their Holy 
Scriptures ; but for the purpose of illustrating the inherent 
obscurity of Messianic prophecy in its narrower application 
to an ideal theocratic king. Instead of attributing the rabbi's 
inability to wilful and invincible prejudices, may it not be 
more reasonable to inquire if it does not find a measure of 
justification in the very nature of these predictions? 



Did those to whom the Messianic prophecies were ad- 
dressed perceive in them clear and explicit references, 
beyond the immediate historical occasion, to a personal Mes- 
siah in any such sense as do those who now accept their New 
Testament interpretation? The question is not, what do 
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these prophecies mean to us in the light which now falls on 
them from the entire course of Old Testament history and 
from their fulfilment in Christ, but what did they mean to 
the prophets and to their contemporaries? May we assume 
that there was graciously given to them an esoteric interpre- 
tation that does not lie upon the surface of the words, in 
consequence of which the faith of the Old Testament believ- 
ers was not far behind that of their New Testament followers 
in apprehending the fundamental truths concerning the per- 
son and work of Christ? Here the modern critical interpre- 
tation of prophecy comes into direct conflict with the old. 
The old theology had grasped the idea of several stages in 
the work of redemption, of successive covenants and dis- 
pensations ; but it had not grasped the idea of law, of an 
organic development in the history of revelation ; for the 
working out of this idea is of comparatively recent date even 
in secular history. Hence it was unable to perceive that the 
Light which lighteth every man, although it was eternal and 
archetypal, had not always shone with the same brightness as 
now. Prophetic voices sounded through the long dark night 
preceding the sunrise, but we listen in vain for one clear un- 
mistakable description of Christ's real nature and work. 
Looking back at these predictions in the light of their fulfil- 
ment, the ultimate reference to him is in most instances 
sufficiently clear; in some, however, it seems so arbitrary 
that no modern interpreter, in the absence of apostolic pre- 
cedent, would have ventured to have given them a Messianic 
import. If the application seems precarious subsequent to 
the fulfilment, it may safely be assumed that originally the 
words had no Messianic import whatever. A scientific inter- 
preter of prophecy must never lose sight of the cardinal 
principle that ' ' what can be recognized only in the time of 
fulfilment is precisely that which is not contained in the 
prophecy itself." The interpretation must include only what 
was more or less clearly present to the prophet's conscious- 
ness. Any meaning larger than that which is admitted by 
the plain sense of the words and which must be read into 
them from the point of view of the fulfilment, however con- 
sistent with the goal of God's gracious revelation, is clearly 
illegitimate. 
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Criticism endeavors, moreover, to discover in each Mes- 
sianic prediction an immediate reference to some of the 
historical circumstances in which it was spoken. In order to 
have possessed any direct value it must have addressed itself 
to the hopes or fears of those who heard it. Such a phe- 
nomenon as a prophet, in the face of impending national 
disasters, seeking to inspire confidence by appealing to an 
event yet seven centuries in the future, is simply inconceiva- 
ble. Such another phenomenon as that of a prophet being 
transported in spirit away from his own age into a totally 
different religious and political environment for the purpose 
of comforting generations yet unborn, finds no support ex- 
cept in the traditional authorship of Isaiah 40-66, a passage 
which, had it stood alone, no one would ever have thought 
of removing from the period of the exile. It may not be 
possible in every instance to determine the original historical 
reference, but this does not prove that none such existed. 



That this reference to some object above the prophet's 
horizon did not exhaust the content of the prophecy must in 
most cases have been clear to the prophet himself. Out of a 
narrow historical present it expands into an ideal painted in 
far stronger colors than would have been warranted had the 
fulfilment been limited to the immediate historical circum- 
stances. It appears, furthermore, that as these alter from 
age to age the Messianic ideal assumes corresponding aspects. 
At one time it takes the form of a divine theocratic king, 
then of an exalted priest, then again a personification of the 
entire Israel, or of a " holy remnant." Critical study of these 
shifting ideal forms, for example of Isaiah's "Immanuel" or 
of "the Servant," makes it appear that in very many, the 
idea of an actual person, apart from the immediate subject of 
the prophecy, was not present in the prophet's consciousness. 
All this contributed greatly to the difficulty of understanding 
these prophecies, and of perceiving their application to him 
who was their ultimate goal. 

The extent of this difficulty may be appreciated from the 
fact that Christ's own disciples who had walked and talked 
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with him, had heard his marvellous discourses and witnessed 
his stupendous miracles, failed to recognize him as the pre- 
dicted Messiah until after his resurrection ' ' beginning from 
Moses and all the prophets he expounded to them in all the 
Scriptures the things concerning himself." John the Baptist 
was proclaimed by Christ as the greatest of the prophets, and 
yet so little did the actual ministry of Jesus correspond to 
John's conception that in his sore perplexity he was forced to 
send and inquire, " Art thou he that should come, or do we 
look for another?" Christ's disciples and John shared the 
common Messianic ideas of their time — ideas that in every 
important detail were shaped by the Old Testament prophe- 
cies. So vague and for the most part impersonal were these, 
that when these earnest and God-fearing men stood in the 
living presence of the fulfilment, they failed to realize it until 
qualified by special divine illumination. 

The modern Jew who rejects the Christian interpretation 
of these ancient oracles and refuses to see their fulfiment in 
Jesus of Nazareth stands to them in much the same attitude 
as did the contemporaries of the prophets. We may blame 
him for rejecting the light, but having rejected it we cannot 
blame him for not seeing in these prophecies more than was 
seen before Christ came. When we express our amazement 
at his not seeing what seems so clear to us, and inquire if he 
thinks that we are reading all these interpretations into the 
words of the old prophets, we need hardly be surprised when 
he answers, "You will pardon me, but that is precisely what 
I mean." 



It has not infrequently been remarked — and correctly so — 
that rationalism and dogmatism, though by many persons re- 
garded as constituting opposite poles of thought, are in fact 
generically one. Both assume that ultimate truth has been 
reached in some direction, and either estop all further inves- 
tigation in that direction or limit such investigation to the 
task of discovering new arguments for the already established 
truth. Rationalism is indeed merely one type of dogmatism ; 
rationalists differing from other dogmatists as other dogma- 
tists differ among themselves as to what propositions are to 
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be regarded as settled beyond the possibility of further inves- 
tigation. The dogma of rationalism is the needlessness — 
usually also the non-existence — of supernatural revelation. 
To this ' ' dogma " evidence and ' ' reason " itself have been, by 
some at least, sacrificed as ruthlessly as ever dogmatist of the 
traditional type disregarded the rights of exegesis in his zeal 
for his pet dogma. 

Now dogmatism, whether of the rationalistic or the tradi- 
tional type, everywhere objectionable, is especially so in 
interpretation. In the attempt to frame one's own scheme of 
what is true, one is perhaps justified in regarding some things 
as finally settled and hence to be made the basis of all further 
reasoning, but in interpretation in which our business is to 
find out another's thought, the only safe method is to surren- 
der ourselves unreservedly to him whose thought we are 
studying, wholly uninfluenced by any prepossession that our 
author must have said this or could not have said that, be- 
cause it is not what we hold to be true. 

Rationalism has tended more and more to leave the ground 
of pure exegesis — in other words to cease to govern its inter- 
pretation of what the Scripture writers meant to say by its 
presuppositions of what is in itself true. No rationalist of 
to-day would resort to such forced expedients as those by 
which Semler and Paulus sought to save in some degree the 
authenticity of New Testament records while eliminating as 
far as possible the supernatural. Rationalism of to-day is 
not so much rationalistic interpretation as it is rationalistic 
criticism of the results of interpretation. Under these cir- 
cumstances it is certainly pertinent to raise the question 
whether those of us who reject the rationalistic dogmatism 
have been as forward in separating our interpretation from 
our dogmatic prepossessions, as have the rationalistic dogma- 
tists. It is reported on good authority that a professor who 
ten years ago occupied the chair of dogmatic theology in one 
of the leading seminaries in this country openly declared 
that a student must first decide what his general dogmatic 
position was to be and then interpret the Scripture accord- 
ingly. Probably that avowal would not be made in many 
schools to-day, perhaps in none. But it may be questioned 
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whether the general spirit of it does not to a great extent in- 
fluence some of the most eminent and devout students of the 
Scripture that we have. 

This then is the thing that we criticise — approaching the 
interpretation of a passage with the presupposition that its 
teaching when found will be in harmony with our opinions. 
In other words it is the assumption that that teaching when 
found will necessarily be within certain bounds of what we 
now hold as truth. And the course which instead we are 
now suggesting is that of approaching each question of inter- 
pretation wholly unembarassed by our own opinions of what 
is true, and restricting ourselves entirely to inquiring what 
the author meant to say. If there is to be criticism — if we 
must needs make our own opinion the standard of truth — let 
that criticism come afterwards. If we hold as does the 
rationalist that our own judgment is a better guide to the 
truth than that of the writer before us — and of course this is 
true of some writings and some interpreters ; whether this is 
true as between the Scripture writer and ourselves is a ques- 
tion entirely distinct from the question of interpretation — 
then let us frankly recognize that fact. Let us then first find 
out what the biblical writer meant to say and then decide 
whether it is true. Let us not hoodwink ourselves into the 
thought that we are interpreting Scripture, when in fact we 
are merely compelling it to recite our opinion. 

The modern rationalist is at least consistent. He believes 
that on some points he is a better judge of truth than the 
Scripture writer. He accordingly first finds out what the 
Scripture says and then decides whether it is true. If his 
estimate of his own wisdom is wrong, his method is never- 
theless right. 



The general adoption of this plan ; viz, — the clear distinc- 
tion between interpretation and criticism of the results of 
interpretation — would be an immense gain to biblical science. 
First, it would tend, as it has already tended, to a truer in- 
terpretation of Scripture. There are very few modern 
interpreters whose cast of thought is so exactly the same as 
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that of the biblical writers that a mingling of their opinions 
with the task of interpretation does not tend to the obscura- 
tion rather than the clarifying of the thoughts of the biblical 
writers — very few who can by assuming that the results of 
interpretation must necessarily fall within the fence which 
they have erected around their own opinions and which they 
designate as boundaries of the truth, more certainly and ex- 
actly determine the meaning of the biblical writer than by 
approaching the exegetical task wholly without prepossesions. 
It can hardly be doubted that the effect of all presuppositions 
respecting what must be the results of interpretation tends to 
give us on the whole a weaker, a less valuable thought than 
that which pure interpretation would give. No one can 
doubt that the pouring of the stream of the interpreter's 
thought into that of the biblical writer, has on the whole 
tended to weaken and enfeeble and impoverish it rather than 
the reverse. 

And then the general adoption of this principle would 
greatly tend, as it has already tended, to uniformity in the 
results reached by the interpreter. The dogmatic method or 
the dogmatic spirit in interpretation — and we use the term 
now broadly enough to include all kinds of dogmatism 
whether orthodox or heterodox ; all dogmatism is heterodox 
when it enters the field of interpretation, — is responsible for 
one-half of all the diversity of opinion respecting the inter- 
pretation of the Scripture that prevails to-day, and unwilling- 
ness to act in accordance with the plain teaching of Scripture 
is responsible for the other half. When men lay aside their 
presuppositions respecting what the Bible ought to mean and 
enquire only for the evidence which proves what it does mean 
they do not greatly differ as to what that evidence proves. 
We sometimes hear men say : Of course from my standpoint, 
I should not look at it in that way. In other words, you suf- 
fer your standpoint, i. e. your prepossession to dominate 
your estimate of evidence. The interpreter has no right to 
have any standpoint, except that of the judge weighing evi- 
dence. He must indeed be in sympathy with his author, but 
it must be that sympathy which leads him to surrender him- 
self to the leading of his author, not that which compels the au- 
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thor to surrender to him. It is his duty to find the point of view 
of his writer, to sink his own thoughts in order that he may 
find that of his writer. Returned from the voyage of ex- 
ploration he may sit down and if he believes himself com- 
petent for the task weigh and value the results of his own 
process. But to mix interpretation and criticism is to make 
one's own opinion the measure of that of the biblical writer. 
Strangely enough this seems to some people a reverent way 
of treating the Bible. In truth it would not be decently re- 
spectful to a contemporary, and is as far as possible from 
being reverent toward any writer. 

Finally, the adoption of this plan would make it possible to 
face more squarely than we do now that central question of 
Biblical Criticism — What is the Bible? What weight are we 
to give to its opinions? Is it for us an authority or a sug- 
gestion ? If we fear to face the question it would be well for 
us to go on mixing up interpretation and criticism. If it is 
well for the world generally to look that question squarely in 
the face, then we can hasten that consummation by clearly 
distinguishing between interpretation and dogma, and keep- 
ing each in its own sphere. 



